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of them. The brush strokes are never 
decisive. The designs are never rigid. 

"He is as mystic as Meryon, described 
as "the mad etcher of Paris," and a great 
deal less concise and normal in his pres- 
entations. Mr. Burroughs writes that he 
is of the company of Blake, Coleridge, 
and Poe among others, but he never really 
was as intellectual as any of these three. 
He felt his way along as he moved, much 
as might a blind man. In his tenderness 
he is perhaps the best example that we 
have of a pronounced American tendency. 



quite content to remain there. This land- 
scape is indeed much too strongly felt to 
account for the weakness of the too sen- 
timental figures which appear as if by 
accident or afterthought in a corner of it.'' 

VISHNU 

A WORK of art— let us say a land- 
scape painting, a view of green meadows — 
may interest even those who are insensitive 
to beauties of form and color. A senti- 
mentalist, so afflicted, may be reminded of 




EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY ALBERT P. RYDER 



For an idea of that which is meant here 
one has but to turn to such of the earlier 
pictures as In the Stable, Roadside Meet- 
ing, The White Horse, and Mending Har- 
ness, which, to no mean extent, are pre- 
cursors of the manifestation that was to 
come with the work of Arthur B. Davies. 
There is childlike purity in this tender- 
ness which is essentially sweet, a quality 
which defeats the end of the usual col- 
orist which, as in Renoir and Rubens, 
is sensuousness and in the last stages 
senility. Though Ryder has given us 
some fat figures in these little canvases, 
he has given many figures — as a counter- 
balance — like those of the Forest of Arden, 
which seem to have been born within the 
covers of an English romance and been 



his ** boyhood days on the farm," and find 
pleasure, or the reverse, in the memories 
which the painting awakens. The price 
the artist received for the picture may jolt 
a materialist into admiration. A moralist 
may be pleasantly stimulated by the pas- 
toral scene to meditate upon the virtues of 
the simple life. With these results of 
picture-viewing by the Philistine, we have 
no quarrel. 

But harm is done when those who are in- 
capable of experiencing an aesthetic emo- 
tion, set themselves up in judgment upon 
art, and confuse their liking or disliking 
of the illustrative elements in a work of 
art with its artistic merits. Indian sculp- 
ture, for example, has been grossly maligned 
by certain writers who have permitted 
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their abhorrence of the abnormalities of 
form characterizing some of the Hindu 
divinities, to blind them to the great 
beauty of decoration to be found in the 
mediaeval art of India. Whether a god 
has two arms or six has nothing to do with 
the artistic value of the work of art, pro- 
vided that the artist has made the addi- 
tional limbs an integral part of his design. 
And after all, why should we be offended by 
a Hindu god with three heads and six arms? 
Is our familiar cherub, whose physical 
entity is reduced to a head and a pair of 
wings, any closer to na ture? 

These remarks are 
occasioned by the 
exhibition this 
month, in the Room 
of Recent Accessions, 
of a remarkable ex- 
ample of Indian sculp- 
ture lately acquired 
by the Museum. 
They are intended to 
remind the heedless 
that a "heathen idol'* 
may also be a work 
of art. 

The sculpture, a 
high relief executed in polychrome vase 

greenish black stone, 

represents the god Vishnu with two com- 
panions. The little figures in the upper part 
of the relief represent the ten avatars of 
Vishnu. Called the Preserver, the Pillar of 
the Universe, Vishnu typifies thought-power 
and the balancing force between the contend- 
ing powers of good and evil. The relief 
measures 6i J inches in height by 28 inches in 
width. It comes from a temple at Kikkeri 
in the Mysore district (Southern India), 
whence it was removed to England in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. 
This temple, perhaps one of the least 
known of some seven or eight of the same 
style in this district, was erected in 1 171, so 
that the sculpture may be assigned to the 
last quarter of the twelfth century. As a 
typical example, in excellent preservation, 
of the finest mediaeval Indian sculpture in 
the so-called Chalukyan style, this relief 
is a very important and desirable acces- 
sion. J. B. 
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CRETAN REPRODUCTIONS 

Up all the fabrics of Cretan pottery, 
the most striking is undoubtedly the poly- 
chrome fabric of the Middle Minoan period 
(about 2200-1600 B. C). This remarkable 
ware has hitherto been represented in our 
collection by only a few fragments; but 
we have now been able to acquire excellent 
reproductions of twelve typical examples 
which satisfactorily fill this gap in our 
Cretan material. In looking at these 
brilliantly colored pots, often of fantastic 
shapes, we feel im mediately that we are in 
a period of experi- 
mentation. In shape, 
in color scheme, in 
design, and in the 
occasional introduc- 
tion of relief decora- 
tion, the potter is 
clearly feeling his way, 
not following an 
established scheme. 
Indeed, the Middle 
Minoan pottery 
stands midway be- 
tween the primitive 
geometric ware of 
the Early Minoan 
age, when the designs 
were purely linear, and the famous natural- 
istic style of the Late Minoan period, in 
which the designs imitate natural objects. 
This gradual evolution from one style to 
the other is evident in the mixed character 
of Middle Minoan motives. Side by side 
with circles, dots, spirals, zigzag lines, and 
other purely geometric patterns, we find 
features copied from vegetable and marine 
subjects, such as leaves, rosettes, shells, 
fish, and sea grass. The naturalistic de- 
signs, once introduced, evidently found 
universal favor, for they became the domi- 
nant style of Cretan pottery throughout 
the rest of its career. The same cannot be 
said of the polychrome coloring. However 
effective and gay this variegated scheme 
was, with designs in white and many shades 
of red on a black ground, the Cretans tired 
of it eventually; and in the next period it 
disappeared before the more sober and 
popular dark-on-light, monochrome deco- 
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STONE RELIEF, VISHNU 
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